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The Parliamentary situation which had now to be faced was one
of the least encouraging that ever presented itself to a new Ministry.
To go on with Home Rule Mr. Gladstone regarded as a debt of
honour; and it was also, as opponents were quick to point out, a
condition of existence, since only so could the neqessary Irish support
be secured. But with a majority of only 40, and a doubtful Parnell-
ite faction among the Irish, this effort was doomed from the begin-
ning. Liberals might argue that to discriminate in favour of British
as against Irish votes was to confirm the inequality of which the
Irish complained, but the margin was narrow enough in any case,
and the hostility of the " predominant partner " was a stubborn fact
which told heavily against the Liberal policy. Everyone knew that
another Home Rule Bill, even if it survived debate in the House of
Commons, would go to instant destruction in the House of Lords.
Mr. Gladstone moreover was eighty-three years old ; he was blind
in one eye and deaf in one ear; his opponents were confident that
if he were defeated this time he would pass from the scene and his
policy be dropped and forgotten.
His spirit nevertheless was unquenchable, and at the beginning of
the session of 1893 (Feb. 13) he introduced his second Home Rule
Bill with the same eloquence and fervour that he had displayed at
the first time of asking six fears previously. The Bill was fought
at every stage, and by all the weapons that an able and skilful opposi-
tion could bring to bear upon it, but on each of the eighty-two days
through which it was spun out, he was in his place arguing, expostu-
lating, pleading, breaking out on the spur of the moment into the
brilliant raillery of which, on due incitement, he was- master. With
his copiousness and his discursiveness he presented a broad target to
opponents, who on their side brought the art of Gladstone-baiting
to a high perfection. There were some who suggested that business
would be expedited if Mr. Gladstone could be induced to spare
himself. But those who remember it, still think of his performance
during those weeks as the greatest Parliamentary effort on the part
of one man in their experience of the House of Commons. Oppon-
ents as well as friends bore tribute to it. After an impromptu of
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